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thor's peculiar views on absolute monarchy have not interfered with 
his study of the use of the veto power by the governors of Illinois. 
Probably the use of the veto power in no state of the Union, except 
New York, would so well repay study, and Dr. Debel has done his task 
thoroughly and judiciously. 

One should not complain because, in a study like this, there is little 
discussion of the many interesting suggestions to which such a study 
inevitably leads. Should we have the executive budget in our states, 
or the legislative budget, supplemented by the executive power to veto, 
and possibly also to reduce items of appropriation bills? Should there 
be an executive cabinet with greater authority in the framing and dis- 
cussion of measures prior to enactment by the legislature? These 
and many other such inquiries cannot be answered adequately without 
ample knowledge, not only of the existing institutions of our country, 
but also of their actual operation. It is such studies as this that are 
giving us this knowledge. 

It is a remarkable fact, as Dr. Debel observes, that although the power 
to disapprove items in appropriation bills had been granted the governor 
in 1884 only one instance of its use occurred before 1903. The reader 
wonders why, and also why the power was granted in 1884, if it was not 
to be used for nearly twenty years. Occasionally, as in this case, 
Dr. Debel does not satisfy our curiosity. In general, however, this 
monograph is all that can be desired. The facts are there, and the 
comment is illuminating. 

A. N. Holcombe. 

Harvard University. 

The Army and the Law. By Garrard Glenn. (New York: 
Columbia University Press. 1918. Pp. 190.) 

The Army and the Law is a clear and concise statement of the rela- 
tion which the common law sustains to the army. The author, who 
is associate professor of law at Columbia, has produced an admirable 
piece of work, scholarly in its breadth, and careful in its technique. 
His purpose has been to uncover the legal principles inherent in the 
exercise of every function of the armed land forces of the United States. 
These principles, except for the Roman law forms in the courts-martial, 
belong to the common law, and his authorities are the precedents in 
English constitutional law and the decision of cases in our own courts. 

The peculiar relation which the army sustains to society virtually 
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makes of it an estate of the realm. Its limitations in time of peace and 
its extension in time of war, therefore, lead the author to consider, 
successively, the soldier as a member of the army organization; his 
relation to the civilian and to civilian courts; his relation to the 
goods, territory, and person of the enemy; and the restrictions placed 
upon him in time of actual invasion and occupation of enemy territory. 
These necessarily involve a further, and very interesting, discussion of 
such matters as contraband, espionage, custody of enemy property, 
allegiance, confiscation, reparation, internment, and requisition. 

The army is related to all of these, and, while they are also questions 
of international law, they are pertinent to the subject of common law. 
For, as the author points out, they have been frequently "the subject 
of inquiry by the courts, in order to determine the rights of litigants." 

Curiously enough, to the layman at least, the application of the prin- 
ciples of common law to the army is frequently "pregnant with in- 
justice" to the military commander. The facile phrase of Dicey's, 
however, that a soldier may "be liable to be shot by a court martial if 
he disobeys an order, and to be hanged by a judge and jury if he obeys 
it" is not strictly true. It indicates, nevertheless, a frequent dilemma. 

In view of the present responsibilities of our armies abroad, the 
chapters on "Military Occupation in Matters of Government." and 
"Military Occupation in Matters of Property," are especially timely 
and interesting. 

The Army and the Law is a book essentially for the student, and there 
is not a page in it which does not stimulate reflection. 

Chalfant Robinson. 

Princeton University. 

Crime Prevention. By Arthur Woods. (Princeton, N. J.: 
Princeton University Press. 1918. Pp. 124.) 

The Princeton University Press has published in a small octavo 
volume of one hundred and twenty-four pages the lecture on "Crime 
Prevention" which was delivered at that University during the past 
academic year by Lieutenant Colonel Arthur Woods, U. S. A., former 
police commissioner of New York City. In this lecture Colonel Woods 
has, in that inimitable democracy of manner coupled with aristocracy 
of intellect which is the foundation of his administrative genius, clearly 
formulated for the first time those broader conceptions and principles 
of modern police administration which Major Sylvester of Washington 



